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And when Boots coughed that morning there was no blood in his mouth. But it 
was a very gentle, very timid kind of cough and Boots was wary. He thought 
maybe it could be a trick, the sort of trick a sick man will sometimes play 
upon himself to boost morale or just to relieve boredom, After three days of 
blood-spitting the sense of personal catastrophe had worn off. Evidently 
nothing new or interesting was going to happen to him. It was just another 

of those dreary interludes to be endured as best one can, You can try 

enduring it or try kidding yourself out of it, And when Boots coughed that } 
morning it seemed very likely that he was trying to kid himself owt of it. 

For Boots had other things to think about. 


And when he coughed and couldn't taste any blood Boots opened his eyes. He 
could see flies leap cleanly from bread to cheese and back again there on 
the table, and typewritten sheets of paper strewn across the floor and 
spilling out of the three drawers of the dresser — notes for the book, some 
of them dating back seventeen years. Salvage. 


There was a sheet in the typewriter at that moment, there always was. There 
were some typewritten sheets on the bed beside him: Boots listened to himself 
crumpling them as he turned in the bed. They were written at six o'clock 
yesterday morning when the haemorrhage was still interesting: still had the 
power to frighten him, 


Boots could remember the gab gab gab late into the night, every night. Salvage 
work he called it. Many words, millions of words, and many voices bearing the 
words. It was work, good work, attending to the voices and the words. It put 
a vertebra on each day he lived through, 


And every so often Boots would take a long hard lock at what he was doing, 
just to see how the work, how the life ~ for Boots had never been clever 
enough to be able to seperate the two — was coming along. He would have to 
shut his ears to the voices and have a look and see what it was he was 
salvaging. And it always turned out the same, every time he looked = it was 
bad. 


The things of real worth had been there all right, he was sure of that, but 
somehow, mysteriously, they had evaded his grasp, slipped right through his 
fingers, And bad days would follow when the work would lapse and nothing 
would be salvaged any more. For long spells no attempt would be made to 
salvage anything and Boots would stop listening or try to stop listening. 
But the voices went droning on, day and night, never letting up for an 
instant. There was no respite for Boots in not writing. The truth was, it 
was harder trying not to hear, trying to ignore the voices. The cackle went 
on whatever he did. 


London taught him something about voices. Boots had lived for a year in the 
Rowton House doss at King's Cross about fifteen years ago. And the first 
thing he noticed in that place was that nearly everybody talked to himself 5 
in a quite animated way, in quiet voices by day, in loud voices by night, 
Nearly all the dossers used to do it = yatter yatter yatter, wherever they 
were, in the toilet, at table taking their tea, in the queue to go up to 
bed. And outside the doss you might see the same men talking to loudspeakers 
hanging up outside radio shops. The old and neglected, the vagabond, the 
demented - they did it out in the open where they could be seen and heard of 
all men, And Boots was no different really, it was only that he had rather 
more cunning. He was doing it in his writing, behind closed doors, where no 


one could see, where no one could steal up on him and overhear. 


All day in that place the babble of voices continued and throughout the night 
in sleep. Only a wire grating partitioned the cubicles at the frieze and it 
was easy to pick up the sounds coming from the surrounding cubicles. And at 


night Boots would lie there listening. 


From each cubicle came a multitude of voices. No man had just one voice. Yet 
dialogue was missing. The many voices within each man were strangers one to 
another. It was always monologue there. And Boots took it that he had been 
vouchsafed a little light at last, in his twenty-eighth year, living down 
there in a London doss, He saw himself, his work, in the image of a house full 
of strangers. He saw himself ag a very fine, very grand mansion inhabited only 
by ghosts. "We mist acknowledge our ghosts," Boots had said. He began to see 
that it was simple prejudice or, more precisely, simple fear which led him to 
suppress so much. For only this or that chosen voice was going into the work, 
this or that chosen ghost decked out like a tailor's dummy and imposing on 
nobody. And always the work was stillborn and Boots knew he hated it more than 
he feared the other voices - the reggity, croaking, ill-grown, dirty voices he 
tried to stifle, the black voices. Always the ache was there for the answering 
voice which never came. And Boots saw that as his task in life: to bring home 
the alien tongues, the lost voices, that somewhere within him there would be 


interlocutors. 


And always, over the years, he would return to his voices. Just as that day, 
that warm drizzly morning in late August, saw him return, in the bowels of the 
gaunt black tenement in the Calton, gy 


It's been nearly twenty years now for Boots. They've passed swiftly enough, 
leaving little in their train, which is just the way he planned it. Twenty 
years since he was discharged from the sanatorium, thrust out, cured. Twenty 
years since he came to the Galton, found himself a small room with a bed, 


made up the bed, got in and turned his face to the wall. Boxy years =< bar 


Boots wanted to think about something that morning, or rather somecne. For 
a vijute 
there had been gneshen wiaite® recently, an old friend. He wanted to think 


about that old friend. He wanted to remember. 
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George Square was teeming with young girls Bpganstity, young girls in 
hot-pants, young girls in skin-tight denims and slacks, There were long-haired 
boys in skinny-ribbed pullovers and low-hipped trousers with broad leather 
belts. Boots made his way through this throng. He was looking for his friend, 


Joe. 


Joe was seated at the end of a bench on the north side of the square. He 
looked lost, like many who sit in public squares, slightly demented. Robert 


Peel (with scroll) stood watch behind him. 


"Maybe they only look sex," said Boots sitting down. Joe sat cross—legged, 


grim-faced, turning this highly dubious provosition over in his mind. 


And he found he liked the idea, it was doing something for him, he could 
feel it working in him already. The last time Joe had had a woman had been 
three years before in aoe flat in Hillhead and for that he had had to pay 
cash on the nail. Joe was thinking there was maybe something in Boots's 
idea. He could feel his hunger being soothed a little. Suddenly the parade 
of bared thighs and the heave of tits and the wiggle of buttocks and the 
smug arrogance of the scrotal bulge - suddenly, with Boots's magic words, 

it all seemed to be intimidating him less. He could feel himself more 
detached, as it were, more a superior observer, with more superior insights 
and superior tastes. A faint smile lighted on Joe's face. He nodded slightly. 


The idea was his. They only look sex. 


Boots had come up trumps once again as far as Joe was concerned. Joe liked 
the formula. It stood to reason. He had had the idea himself, or almost, it 
was only the words that had eluded him. Now he gave a series of knowing nods, 
They only look sex. It's all just an empty show. An attempt to inveigle him 
and con him and wltimately enslave and destroy him, Joe was seeing through 
it all very clearly. He was at last on top of things, seeing through the 
hollow sham, he was in a safe place beyond it, beyond them. And Joe sat 


there, nodding his head, smiling faintly, knowingly. 


Boots could see old Ralph come hirpling towards them across the square. Old 
Ralph walked sideways, a big bulging suitcase gripped in his right hand, 
dragging him backwards. Each step forward was a lurch and with each lurch 
the overloaded suitcase would thud heavily into the back of Ralph's right 
leg. A white showerproof hat of Italian origin (memento of the one and only 
holiday Ralph had been able to afford in nigh on twenty years) was sitting 
askew at the back of Ralph's head, Now and then he would raise his *ree 
hand to touch the hat into place but somehow it always ended up askew, 4 
little like the man himself. His bright green shirt had burst open at the 
neck and the tie, a stringy affair with a minute, tortured knot, chafed 
his throat. Old Ralph was glad to sit down. 
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"Well, how are things, then?" said Boots. 

"Picking up nicely," said Ralph. "Picking up nicely," 

"You're bloody knackered, man," said Joe. 

"You mist cover twenty miles a day with that case," put in Boots quickly. "It 
beats me how you do it.” 

"Oh, sometimes more," Ralph said. "Sometimes considerably more." 

"Why don't you get yourself a car," said Joe snidely, "now that business is 
looking up, like?" 

"Ive never wanted a car," Ralph said, looking away from Joe, letting Joe see 
he was answering only for Boots's benefit = he would have preferred to have 
changed the subject, thereby putting Joe down hard, but the opportunity to 
explain himself, his life and ideals, was too good to be missed =- for this 
lonely old egotist such opportunities came too seldom = "I've never wanted a 
car, I'm far too nervous, you see. But maybe one day. When things really 
improve, You never know, I could take on a young man to drive for me. You 
never know." 

doe sat smiling as Ralph wailed. 

"It could make a difference, I agree. A great deal of difference. Like in bad 
weather. But the cost of running a car. I mean I couldn't do it just now. It's 
just out of the question, And a car isn't everything. You have to remember 
that. You need more than a car in this job. In this line what you need more 
than anything else is persistence. You have to push and keep on pushing and 
it's hard sometimes but you have to do it. If you don't push you flop. Car or 
no car you flop. If you keep pushing you knock it off sooner or later. It's 
always like that. If you give in today you'll give in tomorrow, because it'll 
be ten times harder temorrow. You can bank on it. If you give in once, just 


once, you're done for." 


Old Ralph had taken off his spectacles and was wiping them with great 
deliberation, 

"Maybe they don't like your face or the way you're got up. Terrible thing. 
But you can't let that stop you. I know people with cars who get turned 
away. They get discouraged and sick and go home and go to bed. And that's 
them done for, You don't catch me that way. Not me, I keep going. No lunch, 
no bus fares, nothing. I keep going. I keep moving." 

Joe was shifting uneasily in his chair, He was trying to imagine what 
working for old Ralph would be like. The thought made him acutely 
uncomfortable. He tried to picture himself lumbering old Ralph's bulging 
suitcases in and out of a spanking new Hillman Hunter (won by Ralph in a 
newspaper fashion contest: to Joe's mind the only conceivable way Ralph's 
lot in life would ever be improved). "Not that one," Ralph would be saying 
testily. "The blue case, man, You know it's always the blue case at 
Zammara's, You mist know by this time surely. Put that back and bring out 
the blue case and be quick about it. We're behind schedule as it is, thanks 
to you. And you may as well bring out the hold-all too, Yes, the hold-a}l. 
You're not stupid, are you? I hope you're not stupid. If it goes on like 
this much longer I'll have to make changes. Personnel changes. You know 
what that means, don't you, Joe? And lock the boot. For Christ's sake lock 


the boot this time, will you, Joe?" 


Joe shot a quick glance at old Ralph and thought he caught the vestige of 
a smile fading on Ralph's face. For one horrible moment, sitting there, 
Joe was unsure that he hadn't been thinking out loud: always a recurring 
fear on bad days. Panie overwhelmed him and he sagged inwardly and his 
hands trembled. Nobody noticed anything. 


Boots was counting the hairs that sprout in little clumps on the tip of 
Ralph's bulbous nose. The old man just went droning on. 

"You have to. It's as simple as that. That case there is heavy, very heavy 
indeed. But most days I have two cases. That's when I take out rug samples. 
And rug samples weigh something, I can tell you. Mind you, I wouldn't have 
it any other way, and that's the truth, I love my work. It's what I've 
always been accustomed to, I suppose. Wouldn't have it any other way. I 
wouldn't mind of course if things were a bit easier. Still and all, I'd 
never fall back on the State. However bad things got I'd never do that. 

I just wouldn't. I wouldn't allow myself to. It's not always been easy, 
believe me, but it's a question of principle, isn't it? I've gone without, 
plenty of times, lived on bloody broken buseuits, you know that, Boots. 
But I don't give in, I don't lie under it. I don't run cap in hand to the 


Social Security. I keep on the move, Keep to my principles." 


Joe was wishing he were somewhere else. He knew old Ralph was only trying 
to get digs in with all that gab about never goihg on the rates. For it was 
Friday and Fridays were bad days for Joe. Fridays were days of torment, days 
on which all the true squalor of the life Joe lived was thrust at him in a 
form Joe couldn't mistake, Fridays Joe signed on at Parkhead Labour Exchange 
and drew his 6: 50 Social Security, Fridays the State took Joe by the 
seruff of the neck and shook him hard, And all the pretty little conceits 
and fancies he had hedged himself about with during the intervening week ~ 
the little conceits and fancies on which all self-respect is founded ~ fell 
from him and shrivelled up and died: they evaporated at the first sniff of 
that odious reality - the dole queue. Fridays it was official view only and 
Joe was forced to see himself as the State saw him, as Society saw hin, as 
his mother saw him, as old Ralph saw him - as it was decreed he should see 
himself, Fridays Joe was lumpen proletariate of the lowest order: unskilled 
labour, disabled Joh » prospects of man ies minimal. Fridays were tad 


days for Joe. Fridays he needed his one friend, Boots, 
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Boots too was wishing he were somewhere else: back in his room, in front 
of the typewriter, there was so much work he had to do, so much work it 
frightened him. Yet so many days had passed now and Boots had done nothing, 
wasted days, dead days. The gnawing awareness that the book had to be 
written brought him more pain than the writing would have involved. For 
though the writing was hard, at least there came a day when it was finished 
and one had done with it. Each day he allowed to pass idle, Pind, 
only 


worsened the pain. Boots saw a day coming when he'd be entombed by work he'd 
been too cowardly to attempt. That's what they call death. Days he would 
glimpse something of the magnitude of the task ahead and he would say, "If 

I stay at this typewriter tllL the end of time the work, the work I'd give my 
life te see completed, will never be completed." And the work would taper 
off. But then would come the miseries, the deaths he had to die » and the 
pressure of the voices, the new selves he had to assimilate into his own 
being and into the work; and each idle day would lean heavier upon him 

than the one before, till he was forced back into the work and hig life 

took on meaning again, He would stay home ’ waiting, watching, listening. 


He would eavesdrop on his own soul. 


"I do have my books, though," Ralph was saying, "My library is the only 
thing I could never do without, I have four thousand books to date » and I 
don't count paperbacks. I shall have to be looking for a bigger place soon. 

I need at least two rooms for my books alone, two good-sized rooms, It's 

out of the question at the moment of course. I like to see books well-housed, 
don't you, Booyg® Just now I have far too many books just stacked on the 
floor and I don't like that. It's just not good enough," 
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"You don't read them," said Joe coarsely, "you just collect them. What 
good's that?" 

Boots couldn't help thinking what an obtuse bastard Jong was, trying to 
undermine anybody as pathetic as Ralph. A man had to have something to 
keep him going, had to feel replete with something, and with old Ralph it 
a books. It would have been nice had old Ralph been thoroughly acquainted 
with the contents of his fourthousand books 3 he wasn't and never would be 
because he didn't really believe he could ‘possess that much knowledge. Old 
Ralph had himself no real feeling for books, but he liked to pretend he had. 
He was happy with seeming: being was beyond his wildest dreams. You could 
call it a kind of humility, for old Ralph made do with the husk and its 


integuments and never thought it likely he might have had the kernel as well. 


Cld Ralph took off his glasses again, wiped his eyes, wiped his sweaty nose, 
wiped his glasses, put his glasses back on, pursed his lips, blinked, felt 


for his suitcase with his knee, blinked and gave a big yawn. 


"It's been quite a day, I can tell you," Ralph said. "I went up to Zammarals 

in Maryhill. Three times they told me Mr Zammara wasn't available. Was anybody 
else available? No, nobody else was available. Did they know when somebody 
would be available? No, they didn't know when anybody would be available. 

It was the brick wall treatment, They didn't know me, you see. It's always 
like that at first. They have to get to know you. Nobody likes giving in to 
you first time you call. Don't want you to think they're easy meat, take any 
old crap, I might even run away with the idea that they need me more than I 
need them. And that wouldn't do, would it? They want to keep me on me toes. 
They want to keep me eager, like, I know the way they think in thege places. 
Used to be a buyer meself, don't forget. I know the way the business mind 
works. So what happens? Each time they knock me back I have to come straight 
back into town, no bus fares, no lunch, nothing, I have to come back into town, 


make more calls. As well as that I have to go all the way home. 
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"To see if any money came in the post. Money that's due. But no, there's no 
money, s0 once again up to Zammara's, And finally, the third time, bingo! I 
win a watch, They finally relent, third time round » and let me see Mr Zammara's 
son, Albert, a nice young man, as it turned out, a very nice young man, and a 
great reader too. And who do you think his favourite author is? Thomas Mam. 

T have all Thomas Mann's works, as you know. I told him, I said, Albert, any 
time you want to borrow a book, any book you like, just you ask me and I'll 
bring it in to you. He was delighted, couldn't believe I had all Thomas Mamt's 
books in my library. We had a long talk, he and I, and see what happens, he 
takes a big order, curtain rails and kitchen murals » two hundred quid's worth! 
That's what I mean, you see, it's hard but you have to keep pushing, It's 
always like that but you can't give up. You give up once, just once, you're 


finished, kaput!" 


"Still it dcesn't help you right now, does it?" said Boots."You!ll have a 
while to wait for your commision, What're you supposed to do in the mean 


time?" 


At that Joe burst oub laughing. "That's bloody good, bloody good," he laughed. 


"after all that farting about you've still got nothing." 


And it was at that moment Joe thought he'd hit upon a sure way of dealing 
old Ralph a moral blow from which he'd never recover. He couldn't wait to 


get home to put his plan into action, 


It was time this old Jew was brought to heel and silenced once and for all. 
Who for instance had ever heard of Ralph giving anybody anything? Yet for all 


that, nobody up until that time had ever heard of Joe giving anybody anybody 
anything, either. 
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And that night, when Joe got home he unlocked his bedroom door (the first 
thing he had done on his return from the sanatorium was to have a mortis 
lock fitted to his bedroom door}, went in and unlocked the bottom drawer 
in a small sideboard, took out the wardrobe key which he kept there, 
opened the wardrobe, took out a blue suitcase which he unlocked and out of 
the suitcase he took a buscuit tin; and he gently eased the lid off the 
buscuit tin to find his six little bundles of pound notes, fifty single 
notes to each bundle, each bundle firmly gripped in a broad elastic band. 
For Joe was a saver. Very near to the bit, as they say, was Joe. No matter 
how little was coming in, Joe somehow always contrived to be able to save 
something. Even out of his Social Security pittance Joe could save. Mind 
you, Joe lived a pretty frugal kind of life. No smokes, no booze, he ate 
but one meal per day: nets st nuts, tomate, dates, raisons, dried 
banana, one egg and a small glass of Rabenhorst to wash it down, With Joe 
each penny was a prisoner to be liberated only after a long and searching 
examination, Yet he was no miser - if you think of a miser as one who has 
a private, all-consuming love affair with money as a meterial object, as 


a fetish in itself. Joe wag not like that. 


Joe didn't mind people knowing that he had a few quid. In fact, he liked 
to leave people with that impression, although always eatet al never to 
actually say he had any money. As it was, most people believed Joe had a 


secret hoard. 


Joe's ideal was the man of substance, the capitalist, the man who drove an 
expensive car, drank only small drinks and could intimidate waiters. Joe 
wanted to be like that himself. This was the thing his heart was set on, 
the thing he really understood, the thing he had real feeling for in his 


guts. 
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Unlike Joe's socialism, there was nothing dilettantish, nothing desultory in 
his pursuit of this - his bourgeois ideal. And unlike his fellow proles, he 
could brook no substitute: "Stupid bastard!" he'd growl when he passed the 
prole tinkering with the underside of a decrepit automobile. And for Joc, beer 
was "a truck driver's drink", Even to be a small-time trader was no good to 
Joe. His mother had sicketted him of that when they set up in business together 
as fruiterers. It was a grind Joe couldn't thole, having to smile and be nice 
to people to keep their custom, having to cheat at the scales and make sure 
the turn was to his own advantage, having to count the coppers at night only 
to gamble the lot again next day on another batch of fruit and veg which might 
or might not go bad on him. And Joe was no gambler, buying at the market tore 
his nerves to shreds. And the moment he realised he was losing money the 
venture was abandoned, Joe had reduced his needs to bedrock minimum. He half- 
soled and heeled his own shoes. He cut his own hair. He never bought a 
newspaper and had no use for radio or television. The suit he wore was at 


least ten years old, He walked everywhere. 


Joe had three brothers who held him in awe, which tickled Joe's vanity. When 
quizzed about this or that he always represented himself as "the last of the 
true socialists". He put it about that he was a lover of the simple life. He 
would quote Emerson at second-hand from Boots: "He chose to be rich by making 
his wants few." This was beautiful, this was romantic, and it appealed to 
people like Boots (who had, incidentally, been the first to suggest this mode 
of life to Joe and had even given him Thoreau to read), and saa off 
others, like Joe's three brothers who had already left home, anyway. Cld 
Ralph who liked his meat (when he had it) probably saw through Joe's little 
strategem and tended to make jokes about Joe's abstemiousness which Joe 


didn't like. 


Nevertheless it was the best strategy in the circumstances: the simple life 
put Joe in a league of his own; he was not to be compared with other men. It 
was class, status, Joe loved above all, not money in itself. He wanted to be 
able to kick somebody or at least bawl them out with impunity. He was in 


simple terms a snob, a bully - good fascist material. 
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The simple life may have been good strategy but it was painful strategy - 
too painful to be anything other than an interim measure. Joe was always 


on the look-out for a way out. 


There had been a time when he could escape for a little while by packing 
his kilt, his hiking boots and his accordion and heading for France. And 
over there would come his release. Over there he found a role which was 
well within his renge ~ a role he could measure up to with infinite zest 
and resourcefulness and courage. Over there he displayed a vigour, a 
panache he could never work up here at home, a swaggering effrontery which 
took hold of him the moment he hit French soil. A comic figure going from 
town to town, jangling out his Scottish airs with ear-piexemmm shattering 
lack of melody; a bedraggled figure in his tattered kilt which hung too 
far down his short stumpy legs. Still he never failed to pick up enough to 
keep himself in food, even on days when he had to go round with the hat 
himself, There were vagabonds aplenty in France » and Joe was always 
willing to team up with anybody who was ready to go round with the hat. 
Such partnerships were always of brief duration end frequently ended on 

a bitter note. For the more energetic and skillful the man with the hat 
was, the more money came in and the greedier Joe would get. There would 
be heated disputes over the share-out, For one thing Joe could never be 
rid of his natural propensity to save and, since he supplied the music, 

he always considered himself the boss end therefore entitled to at least 
two-thirds of the take. Whenever the Bees were more than usually good 
Joe's old lust to acquire a tank ree itself. The French tramps 
who got in tow with him rarely lasted more than a day or two, and Joe was 
always sad to see them go, for invariably they were dab hands with the hat, 
and as well as that they could steer him clear of bad tows. But it never 
took them long to sniff out Joe's little “law. Englishmen and Anericans 
Joe usually got shot of after about a week: they were never any good with 
the hat. "Get off my bloody back,” he would yell at them as he boarded a 
train, leaving them penniless and utterly bewildered in some remote part 


of the countryside. But Joe couldn't do that sort of thing any more. 
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Over there Joe was faced with simple basic problems all of which were capable 
of easy solution, As the days passed he would feel his personality gaining in 
strength, He could shrug off mishaps in a matter of minutes. Mishaps like the 
odd boot up the arse from the police. Had such things happened to him here at 
home they would have rankled for months on end and poisoned his whole life. 
Over there he could laugh at such things. He could get them into a right 


perspective. They were of small importance. 


Day by day he would feel the new strength growing in him till his confidence 
was such that he felt himself impelled to return home and tackle anew the 
bogies that had once tormented him. How different it would be now, now he was 


stronger, now he could hold his head up and face them and scatter them. 
It was a mistake he always made. 


For, sad to relate, the new strength always proved unavailing in the old 
struggle. In a couple of days Joe would be wriggling like a fish plucked out 
of water and thrown in the dust. Home is where willy-nilly you have a name, 
an address and an occupation, Home is where identity and social function are 


one. 


The vagabond in a foreign country is like a player in the theatre: we can 
admire him and envy him and applaud him because we do not take him quite 
seriously: we know it's only make believe and the lights will soon go up and 
he'll vanish, But a vagabond in his own home town is another kettle of fish 
altogether. He's ours and he's real and he wont go away. And suddenly he's 
pathetic instead of romantic, a derelict, an outcast to be shunned, even to 


be locked away if it can be done without a fuss. 


At home a different kind of strength is needed. Joe had to learn that the hard 
way. Yes he was all right over there » but there was nothing permanent about 
over there, Had that life been permenant and real Joe would have found it every 
bit as unbearable as the life he lived here, Over there he was only a shadow 
encountering shadows. It was here at home the real fight had to be waged. It 
was the strokes he pulled here that mattered. It was how he manoeuvered here 


which would determine his fate. 
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Hadn't Boots said it? Weren't those his very words? 


Joe sat on the edge of his bed with a bundle of fifty pound notes pressed 
down under his hand. It was a cold room with bare walls, an ugly little 
square box of a room with a low ceiling. Joe locked down at the money 
under his hand and slowly began to undo the elastic band and peel off a 
single pound note, A thrill of exitement erept over him at the thought 
of what he was going to do. A sense of power crept over him which warmed 
him in that cold bare room, Quickly, in the first flush of that warmth, 
he got out pen and paper and, trembling a little » he wrate: 

I hope this money will be of benefit to you. 

Joe, 

He folded the notepaper over the pound and crushed it hurriedly into the 
envelope which he addressed to: 

Ralph Klar, 

27, Park Rd., 


Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 
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"Not in there," she said as Joe went to enter the tedroom. She stood in 
the darkened lobby, still with her leather message bags crammed full of 


groceries. "He can see right in there from our place," she said. 


Joe pulled the bedroom door shut. "Who?" 


"Abe. He has spy-glasses. He can see right into that room. He can't see 


the street, though, so we're OK so far." 


She was right. The Cleansing Department sheds opposite blocked Abe's 


view of the pavement and the close, 


"I thought maybe you knew," she said, and she gave a little smile 
suggesting complicity, which Joe missed, and she walked past him into 
the living-room which was on the other side of the house, "What's the 


natter with in here?" she said, 


Joe followed her in rather sheepishly. She had put her bags down, She was 
standing with her back to the fire unbuttoning her coat. Joe was staring 
out into the lobby as if he expected someone to suddenly appear there, 


He was puzzled to find he was literally trembling. 


As Joe crossed the threshold into the living-room the strength seemed to 
suddenly drain from him till he went quite limp. The same strength which 
had brought him to the window earlier, kept him stationed there on the 
lookout most of the morning, helped him to beckon when she came into 
view ~ now proved false. Now when the crunch kad come it had 
unaccountably deserted him, He should have known better than to trust 

it. He knew never to trust these sudden bursts of entiusiasm, these bright 
moments of self-confidence. Cnce again, it seemed, he had miscalculated 
badly. The amount of effort necessary to carry the thing off was clearly 


beyond him. He stood gaping cut into the darkened lob)y. 
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For a moment he imagined he had completed the business with the girl and was 
only waiting to show her to the door. Then she spoke, The words startIed him 
out of his refuge. "Who sleeps in this room?" Joe was beside himself. It 
wasn't so much the question. What stirred him wes the fact that only now, 
after the question had been put, did it dawn on him that it was the dread of 
this very question which had been torturing him, Had only he guessed, he might 
have been able to say something or do something to forestall the question or 
at least think up a plausible untruth. 


She had turned, running the backs of her fingers upwards through her hair at 
the nape of the neck, her taut buttocks quivering slightly as she went on 
tiptoes before the mirror, She seemed not to notice any sign of 


discompcesure in Joe, 


The truth was, Joe's mother, Bebs, slept in the living-room, In the past she'd 
only slept there during the worst of winter, to try and stave off the attacks 
of bronchitis which came between November and the end of January. And she'd 
found it helped, so much so that it seemed a mistuke not to sleep there the 
whele year round. For the living-room, unlike the second bedroom, had an 
cpen-hearth fire and was a warm, well-ventilated room at any time of year. 
Joe's bedroom was the next best room in the house, for it too had an open- 
hearth fire and an air-vent high up in one wall. But the second bedroom was 
a killer. In the second bedroom there was no chimmey and no air vent. In 
the night moisture which had found its way in from the sewlery would 
condense on the freezing surfaces of the second bedroom and form movlds on 
walls and furniture; and the damp settled on the bedelcthes you clung to anl 
hovered in the air you breathed. It was a death trap for anybcdy with 


prenchial trouble - and both Babs snd her sen Jce hed TE, 


The decision, hcwever, to turn the living room into her permanent sleeping 
place had had to be forced on Babs by her sons - particularly by Joe. All 
proles like to think they're sort of middle-class; mostly they're quiet 
about it but it's an essential part of the psychic makeup of the prole. Of 
course it's always just US, just our family, who are sort of middle-class = 
not that scruff next door. In the old slums you would find people with 
brass doorbells and hair doormats to prove they were different. "We used to 
be rich, ma, didn't we?" you would hear children ask - the child finding 
difficulty in reconciling the evidence of his senses with the fantasy 
imbibed from the parants, For it was a hard fantasy to maintain in the old 
Gorbals or Calton or Brigton, The more resigned were ready to confide that 
they'd 'tome down" in the world. "Common" was the dirty word you slung at 
your neighbours, And the prole rehoused in a housing scheme had his class 
fantasy revitalised. For everybody knew that the middle-class always had 
bedrooms and bathrooms and living-rooms, And just as the bath wasn't for 
putting coal in - that was what the scruff were allegedly doing - so the 
living-room wasn't for sleeping in. The right use of rooms to the prole was 
like the law of the Prophets to the Pharisees. Hence Babs's dilemma, For 
long enough she refused to accept that the conditions in the second 
bedroom were in any way connected with the doteniaratien ve her health, It 
was only when Joe threatened to move into that room in her place that 
commonsense prevailed and she came round. She was unwilling to place Joe's 
health in jeopardy. She would sleep in the living-room. The house would 
lose its showpiece and the neighbours would consider her seruffy, but what 
could she do? 


It gave Joe a great deal of pleasure to see her discomfited in this way. 
He no longer identified with his mother or with her home. Nothing anybody 
could say or think about her or it could touch him. Joe had turned himself 


into a lodger merely. 
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This room, miscalled the living-room, with its knick-nacks, geegaws and 
ornamental gimcrack - this room of the shiny objects where a cigarette 
stub in the gleaming ashtray is like an act of treachery ~ this showpiece 
fell forfeit the day Babs unfolded the bedsettee and brought in the 
blankets and sheets and pillows. The shiny objects took on a confused, 
affronted look, and seemed to lose their sparkle completely, hardly ever 
being noticed any more. For a bed means fluff and dust and stoor in the 
air, If you could be hoovering and wiping and polishing daily, it might 
just be possible to hold one's own, But. for a working woman like Babs, it 
was out of the question, All things considered, she was doing ample if 
she could devote an hour or two on a Sunday morning to housework. But as 
often as not, on a Sunday, her only completely free day, she didn't even 
get up; who could blame her? As often as not she stayed in bed till well 
into the afternoon watching television which was the only thing that gave 


her any pleasure, anyway. 


Of course she'd had a good try at keeping the place in order, at first. 
She used to raise and fold away the bed every morning before she left for 
Lewis's where she worked as a waitress. She used to gather up blankets 
and sheets and pillows and lump them into the cupboard in the lobby. She 
used to rise in time to hoover the living rcom carpet and dust the shiny 
objects. But that was only at fist. After a while she found she was lying 
in longer in the mornings and unable to do anything about it. First the 
hoovering, then the dusting had to be abandoned. In time she wasn't even 
lifting the settee and stacking the bed things away. She took it badly, 
did Babs, this sign of weakness in her, but she saw the sense in it too, 
At fifty years of age she needed all her strength for Lewis's; she had to 
learn to conserve her strength for the important task - the task which 
brought in the money ~ the long hard day in Lewis's. She had to learn to 


let small things slide. 


